























THE ToPpPLETON BATTALION. 


LIGHTNING EXPRESS; 
‘ OR, 
THE RIVAL ACADEMIBS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROAD. 


ve HAT does all this mean, Wolf?” said 
Mr. Tommy Toppleton to me, after 

the stockholders’ meeting had adjourned. 
“What does it mean?” I repeated, moved 
by the condescension of the high and mighty 
scion of the house of Toppleton, in addressing 
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me, and, in some sense, making a confidant and 
adviser of me. 

Probably he came to me because he was 
rather confused in regard to the identity of 
his friends. As president of the Lake Shore 
Railroad, he had rendered a decision from 
which the stockholders had appealed, and he 
had been beaten by a vote of four to one. 
He was vexed and mortified at the result, and 
was disposed to regard it as a personal insult. 
He had always had his own way, and could 
see no reason why he should not always have 
it. In the excitement of building the road, the 
students had regarded him as the representa- 
tive of his father, who was doing an immense- 
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ly great thing to add to the popularity of the 
Toppleton Institute; and his offensive man- 
ner, his domineering, haughty, and even tyran- 
nical conduct, had hardly been noticed. But, 
after the road had lost its novelty, the lordly 
demeanor of the little magnate was not. rel- 
ished, and he was beginning to feel the effects 
of his conduct. 

I did not like to tell Tommy even as much 
of the real truth as I knew myself, and the 
leaders of the-opposition had not taken me 
into their confidence. It was an ungracious 
task to inform the high-spirited, uncurbed, and 
wilful young gentleman that his fellow-students 
were dissatisfied with him, and that an attempt 
to run him out of his office was to be made. 
But Tommy put the question squarely to me, 
and I could not well avoid the issue. . He evi- 
dently regarded me as a dependent of the 
house of Toppleton, whose will’ could only be 
the reflection of that of his employers. 

“What does it mean? . That’s what I want 
to know,” added: Tommy, his face lighted up 
with an excitement which, threatened a storm. 

“ The fellows seem to be disposed to do 
things as-other corporations do,” I replied, 
cautiously,: for I. did not wish to rouse the 
sleeping lion in the little lord. 

“ Wasn't I fair and impartial?” demanded he. 


“T think you were,” I replied; and I did not 
lose sight of the fact. that he had decided 
against. Barnscott, whose motion he favored, 
when he gave the floor to Wetherstane. 

“The stockholders voted me down just as 
though they meant to insult me,” continued 


Tommy, smartly.. ‘“Do you know why they 
want to go to Grass: Springs to elett officers?” 

‘‘For the sake.of the dinner, I suppose,”,I 
answered. ‘ But, Tommy, there is. going to 
be an opposition to you at this election.” 

** An opposition to me! ” exclaimed the pres- 
ident, amazed at the intelligence. 

“T have only heard it whispered among the 
fellows.” 

‘* What have I done, that the fellows should 
be down upon me?” 

“T don’t know that I ought to say anything 
about it, Tommy. It is really none of my 
business. I shall vote for you.” 

“If you know anything about it, tell me,” 
continued Tommy, rather imperiously. 

“*T only know that there is another ticket for 
directors ‘in the field.” 

‘* And my name is not upon it?” 

** No, it is not.” 

Tommy stamped his foot upon the floor, and 
looked decidedly ugly. Iwas rather sorry that 
Ihad said anything, though it was better for 
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him to be prepared for the result before it was 
announced, , 

“Wolf, I don’t blame you for this; but I 
want you to tell me all about it,” said he, 
after he had partially choked down his wrath. 
‘‘ What have I done to set the fellows against 
me? What do they say about it?” 

** They say you put on airs — that you order 
them around as though you were their master.” 

** Well, Iam president of the road,” said he, 
as if this were a sufficient explanation; and I 
think he really considered it very unreasonable 
in the students to object to his conduct. 

**T only tell you what the fellows say.” 

* Wolf, do you think I have put on airs?” 
demanded he. 

‘So far as I am concerned myself, I haven’t 
a word of fault to find,” I replied, evasively. 

*You! Well, you are only a hired hand,” 
added he, with refreshing candor. ‘Do you 
think I have treated the fellows badly?” 

‘Not badly; but you know they are rich 
men’s sons; and consider themselves as good 
as you are.” 

“ But my father built this road, and pays for 
everything. Nota single one of these fellows 
ever gave a cent for anything.” 

**I don’t believe the money makes any dif- 
ference.” 

“ Why don’t you say I’m to blame, if you 
think so?” snapped he, impatiently. 

**¥ believe if you had not been quite so sharp 
with the fellows they would have liked you 
better,” I answered, desperately. ‘* You tell 
them to do this and that, and order them just 
as though they were servants in your father’s 
house. They won’t stand it. They are not 
paid for their work, as I am.” 

* Thank you; you are very complimentary. 
I suppose you will call me a tyrant next,” 
sneered he. 

“‘T am only telling you what I have heard 
the fellows.say,” I meekly responded. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before?” 
snarled he; and I was fully convinced then, 
if I had not been before, that honest counsel 
to such a person is a thankless task. 

Tommy walked up and down the hall pre- 
cisely as his magnificent father would have 
done, if he had been vexed and disconcerted. 
I had told him wholesome truth, for which he 
was not grateful to me. 

‘Come with me, Wolf,” said he, imperious- 
ly, after he had considered the matter a while. 

The rest of the students were scattered about 
the building and playground of the Institute, 
talking over the meeting, or electioneering for 
the great occasion, in the afternoon, if Major 
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Toppleton did not veto the proceedings. I fol- 
lowed Tommy’over the lawn, where many of 
the students were assembled in grgups. He 
took no notice of them, unless it was to cast 
angry and scornful glances at them. He led 
the way to his father’s house, where we found 
the major in his library. 

‘Father, we may as well burst up the Lake 
Shore Railroad, so far as the students are con- 
cerned,” said the irate and disgusted president 
of the company. 

‘What's the matter now, Tommy?” asked 
the major, looking up from the newspaper he 
was reading. 

“‘ They are going to run me off the ticket for 
directors,” growled Tommy, dropping heavily 
into an arm-chair, as though the end of the 
world had come, and there was nothing more 
to live for. ‘They say I have been putting 
on airs.” 

“Perhaps you have, Tommy!” suggested 
the major, who, for some reason or other, was 
disposed to receive the intelligence very good- 
naturedly. 

‘“‘T am the president of the road, and have 
only done my duty. I’m not going down on 
my knees to those who are under me.” 

‘‘But a certain degree of gentlemanly for- 
bearance and consideration is prudent in busi- 
ness relations,” added the major. ‘ Now let me 
hear what the matter is, and we will see what 
can be done.” 

Between Tommy and myself we told the 
great man what had transpired at the: hall, 
and announced the vote of the stockholders, 
relating to the adjourned meeting and the din- 
ner. The major actually laughed at the impu- 
dence of the boys. He was a politic man when 
policy paid better than violence. There was 
certainly a breeze among the stockholders of 
the Lake Shore Railroad. Tommy was in 
peril of losing his office, which would leave 
the owner of the road without a suitable rep- 
resentative in the board of directors. The 
movement must be checked, or the connection 
of the Institute with the road must be dis- 
solved. 

The major was ready to act. The vote of 
the stockholders was to be carried out in sub- 
stance. A free train to Grass Springs was to 
be run at one o'clock; and, at the invitation 
of the president, a supper was to be served at 
the hotel after the meeting. This course would 
conciliate the refractory stockholders, and save 
the present directors from the accident of being 
turned out of office. Tommy was rather of the 
Opinion that the stockholders ought to be com- 
pelled to vote for him, rather than coaxed into 
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it; but he yielded to the superior experience of 
his father, and consented to feast the electors. 
He was instructed to invite all the students to 
the supper, and to have it specially understood 
that it was his entertainment, not the com- 
pany’s. 

There was yet another question to be settled 
by the students, but not in their capacity as 
stockholders. The military department of the 
Institute was still maintained, in spite of the 
novelty of the railroad. The boys were organ- 
ized as a battalion of two companies, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that Tommy was the 
major. It was the custom of the Institute to 
camp out for a week during what was called © 
the home vacation, because the students did 
not generally go home during this period. The 
stockholders’ meeting was held on the Saturday 
preceding this vacation, and it was necessary 
to determine where and when the camp should 
be formed, for this question was left to the 
students. It was proposed to hold the meet- 
ing after the stockholders adjourned, when the 
major would call the battalion to order. 

It was possible, if not probable, that the camp- 
ing out would be dispensed with the present 
year, for the new locomotive and cars had just 
arrived, and were lodged in the houses erected 
for them. The major had instructed me — or 
rather the board of directors had done so — 
to run the. new engine on Monday. It was 
thought that the students would not be in- 
clined to camp out with this new excitement 
in store for them. 

The road was in order as far as Grass 
Springs, and in a few weeks it would be com- 
pleted to Ucayga. I ran regular trips to the 
former place, every two hours, on the dummy, 
which was now so degraded by contrast with 
the locomotive, that it was of small account. 
But the students did not seem to feel that de- 
gree of interest in the new order of things 
which had been expected. They were excited 
when the locomotive and cars arrived; shouted, 
yelled, and screamed till they were hoarse; but 
the fact that the engine was not to be used as 
a plaything by any one who desired to do s0, 
operated as a damper upon the boys. Perhaps 
Tommy, more than any one else, was respon- 
sible for this state of things; for his domineer- 
ing spirit had disgusted his fellow-students. 

In my next trip on the dummy Major Top- 
pleton went to Grass Springs, and ordered the 
supper for the stockholders. At one o’clock I 
was in the cab of the new locomotive, which, 
in compliment to the occasion, was to make its 
first trip to the Springs. It was a beautiful 
machine, of about two thirds of the ordinary 
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size. The cars were of a corresponding size. 
Never was an engineer prouder and happier 
than I was when I ran the engine out of the 
house. I had borrowed some flags and deco- 
rated it for the great occasion. Faxon was 
with me in the cab, though Lewis Holgate, 
the son of Christy, who had robbed my father, 
was employed as fireman. 

At the appointed. time the students ap- 
peared, and, after giving sundry cheers for 
the train, took their seats, and I started the 
locomotive. I felt like a real engineer then. 
The boys screamed as the train moved off, and 
in half an hour we put on the brakes at Grass 
Springs. The students hastened to the hotel 
where the meeting and the supper were to take 
‘place. Leaving the engine in charge of Lewis, 
I hastened to the meeting, where I intended to 
electioneer for Tommy Toppleton. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OFF FOR THE CAMP. 


sad HE time to which this meeting was ad- 

journed has arrived, gentlemen, and 
you are requested to come to order,” said 
Tommy Toppleton, rapping on the table with 
the gavel, which he had been careful to bring 
with him, 


‘Mr. President,” said Barnscott, springing 
‘to his feet, with half a dozen others, all anx- 
ious to make the first motion. 

*Barnscott,” replied Tommy, giving him 
the floor. 


*“*T move you we proceed to the choice of 
officers.” P 

** Second the motion,” added Putnam. 

**TIt is moved and seconded that we proceed 
to the election of officers,” repeated the presi- 
dent. 7 

“ Question! Question!” shouted the stock- 
holders; for there was now no difference of 
opinion on this point. 

The motion was carried without opposition. 
I had intended to make a little speech myself 
before any business was done. Indeed, it had 
been arranged by Tommy and his father that 
I should do so; but Barnscott was too quick 
for me. 

“Mr. President,” I shouted, as soon as the 
vote was declared, ‘‘I have a word to say to the 
stockholders, if you will allow me to speak di- 
rectly to them.” 

“Goon! Goon!” yelled the students. 

‘Gentlemen, though what I have to say 
does not exactly belong to the business on 
hand, I hope it won’t be taken amiss,” I began. 
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‘By the vote of the stockholders this morn- 
ing, the expenses of the supper to be provided 
for the company at this hotel were to be paid 
for out of the treasury of the corporation. It 
is well known that the company is in debt, that 
the interest on its bonds has not been paid. 
The president, therefore, in consultation with 
the munificent patron of the road, did not 
think it right to use the funds of the company 
in paying for a supper.” 

‘* Are we to have no supper?” demanded 
Wetherstane. _— 

‘We are,” I replied, earnestly. ‘‘ The liber- 
ality of the president of the road is well known 
to all of you, and I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you that he has decided to provide 
the supper at his own expense. It is my pleas- 
ant privilege, therefore, to invite you, in behalf 
of President Toppleton, to a supper at this 
hotel, after the adjournment. I wish the 
stockholders especially to understand that this 
invitation is extended by the president in his 
private capacity.” 

Some applause followed my speech; but it 
was by no means as general and hearty as I 
desired. It was an electioneering movement, 
and with this invitation before them, I did not 
see how the stockholders could well avoid re- 
electing Tommy. I saw the leaders of the op- 
position looking significantly at each other, as 
though they regarded my movement as a di- 
version against their scheme. A committee to 
collect, count, and declare the vote was ap- 
pointed by the chair, and indorsed by the 
meeting; and I had the honor to be one of 
the three. 

During the votiug, intense excitement pre- 
vailed in the hall. It was a general jabber. 
As far as my duties would permit, I had been 
at work for Tommy. I had used all my pow- 
ers of persuasion to induce certain large stock- 
holders to vote for him; but, as fast as I made 
an impression, it seemed to be removed by the 
opposition, and when the meeting assembled I 
was not sure that I had converted a single 
share, for each of which a vote was given. 
But Tommy was reasonably confident of an 
election. He threw five hundred votes for 
himself to begin with, as the representative of 
so many shares; and one more than the same 
number, in addition, would elect him. If he 
could not get so many votes, he was more un- 
popular than any of his friends suspected. 

‘“‘ Have all the stockholders voted?” shouted 
Tommy. “If so, I declare the poll closed! ” 

The committee retired to sort and count 
the ballots, taking with us the stock book, in 
order to detect any illegal voting. I do not 
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think any similar occasion among full-grown 
men excited more interest and anxiety than 
this election. Tommy Toppleton was really 
on trial for insolence and tyranny, and the re- 
sult was to be his acquittal or conviction. We 
counted the votes; and Faxon, who was the 
chairman, and a friend of the president, led 
the way to the hall, with the result written on 
a piece of paper in his hand. 

“Order, gentlemen!” called Tommy; and 
his unsteady voice indicated the anxiety with 
which he waited theissue. ‘‘ You will listen to 
the report of the committee.” 

**Whole number of votes, two thousand,” 
read Faxon, while breathless silence pervaded 
the hall. ‘‘ Necessary to a choice, one thou- 
sand and one. Thomas Toppleton has eight 
hundred and eighty-two;” and the chairman 
read the rest of the names on the same ticket, 
who had nearly all the vote. ‘‘ Richard Skotch- 
ley has twelve hundred and eighteen.” 

The chairman then declared that Richard 
Skotchley, and the others on both tickets, ex- 
cept Tommy, were elected. Some faint ap- 
plause followed the announcement; but most 
of the students appeared to be appalled at 
what they had done. The president’s face 
was as red as a blood beet, and I expected 
his wrath would boil over. Even the supper 


had not saved him, and certainly it was a hard 


case. I was sorry for him, while I could not 
approve of his haughty and overbearing man- 
ner. I went up to the desk with the intention 
of giving him what I considered good advice. 

“Don’t get mad, Tommy,” said I, in a low 
voice, but so that he could hear me. 

‘“¢ It’s an insult,” added he, between his closed 
teeth. 

‘‘ Never mind if it is. Don’t let them see 
that they are punishing you,” I added. 

This last remark of mine had the desired 
effect; and, to my astonishment, he smiled as 
blandly as though nothing had happened. He 
did not relish the idea of letting his enemies 
triumph over him, and though he now looked 
like peace itself, I was satisfied that the pun- 
ishment of the rebels was reserved for another 
occasion. 

‘Mr. President!” 

Both Tommy and myself looked to see who 
had the audacity to break the impressive silence 
that still reigned in the hall. It was Skotchley 
— Richard the Silent, as he was often called, 
on account of his quiet way. 

‘“* Skotchley,” said Tommy, who, though he 
did not regard his successful rival very favor- 
ably, was hypocrite enough to smile sweetly 
upon him. 
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“Mr. President, I wish to say that my name 
was used without my knowledge or consent. I 
voted for the old board myself, and am so well 
satisfied with the president, that, even if I 
considered myself qualified for the position —- 
which I do not —I could not accept it.” 

* Toady!” snuffed some of the students. 

Skotchley glanced at the knot of stockhold- 
ers from whom the offensive word had come. 
The quiet dignity of his manner silenced them. 

‘Under no circumstances could I, or would 
I, accept this office,” added Skotchley, as he 
seated himself, amid the applause of Tommy’s 
friends. 

The speaker was not excused; but he ad- 
hered to his purpose, and the students were 
obliged to ballot again. Tommy’s singular 
conduct in not getting mad made a sensation. 
The students could not comprehend it. While 
the second ballot was in progress, he sat at the 
table, cool and smiling. Iam satisfied it was 
this conduct alone which created a reaction in 
his favor; for on the second ballot he was 
elected by a majority of one hundred and 
eleven. He accepted the position, and thanked 
the stockholders for their continued favor, as 
coolly as though nothing had occurred to dis- 
turb the current of his thoughts. 

The present incumbents of the other elective 
offices were chosen without opposition, and the 
flurry was over; but it was clear enough, if 
Tommy did not mend his ways, he would 
never be elected again. The affairs of the 
railroad were finished, and those of the bat- 
talion were taken up. Tommy was chosen 
major by a small majority, and the other offi- 
cers were elécted. The location of the en- 
campment caused considerable discussion. 
Those who had been the leaders of the oppo- 
sition in the railroad company were in favor 
of pitching the tents on the Horse Shoe, an 
island in the lake, opposite Grass Springs, 
and two miles from the west shore. 

Tommy's party advocated the Sandy Bay 
grove, because the railroad passed near it. 
They urged that the Wimpletonians usually 
encamped on the Horse Shoe. One of the other 
side was bold enough to say that was the rea- 
son why he wished to go there. Ido not know 
how long the discussion would have lasted if 
the landlord of the hotel had not given the 
president a broad hint that the supper was 
ready. This brought the matter to a crisis, 
and when the vote was taken, there was a 
large majority in favor of the Horse Shoe. A 
committee was appointed to wait upon the 
owner of the island, who was a resident of 
Grass Springs. 
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The landlord of the hotel did justice to him- 
self, and to the great occasion with which his 
house had been honored. Tommy sat at the 
head of the middle table, and presided with 
dignity and discretion. Some very good 
speeches were made, for boys, and the festi- 
val was a decided success. I left the table 
before the party broke up, in order to have the 
locomotive ready for the return. At six o’clock 
we started. Faxon informed me that the Horse 
Shoe had been engaged for the encampment, 
and that the sum of ten dollars was to be paid 
for the use of the island. 

“ But I can tell you one thing, Wolf. There 
will be.one of the jolliest rows over there that 
you ever heard of,” added Faxon. 

““T hope not.” 

““The Wimpleton fellows were going there; 
and if there isn’t a fight before the week is out, 
T never will guess again.” 

** Well, do our fellows know it?” I asked. 

‘Know it!” exclaimed Faxon. ‘Of course 
they do, and that is the particular reason why 
they want to go there.” 

‘*Have the Wimps engaged the island? ” 

“No; there is where we have the start of 
them. They have always used it without leave 
or license.” 

It did look like an exciting time for the next 
week. As soon as Tommy Toppleton under- 


stood the reason why his battalion had selected 
the Horse Shoe, he joined heartily with them; 
for no one hated the Wimpletonians more 
thoroughly than he did. He entered heart 
and soul into the project, and issued his order 
for the march at seven o’clock on Monday 
morning, so as to reach the island before the 


enemy could take possession of it. I was di- 
rected to have the train ready at that hour. 
Though it was rather late when we arrived, 
the boys went to work in making the prepara- 
tions for the camp, and before they retired, the 
tents, baggage, and cooking utensils were load- 
ed upon one of the platform cars. Neither the 
amajor nor the principal opposed the plan, and 
at the appointed time on Monday morning, I 
had the train drawn up on the road at a con- 
venient point near the Institute, ready to fur- 
mish the “transportation ” for the battalion. 
Major Tommy, intent upon being ahead of 
‘the enemy on the other side of the lake, was 
on time with his force. The battalion was to 
ibe reviewed by the principal of the Institute 
before its departure, and the two companies 
marched by the train, on their way to the green 
where the ceremony was to take place. As 
they passed me, I saluted them with the steam 
whistle,and in return the warlike heroes cheered 
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the train. I witnessed the impressive formali- 
ties of the review, and having moved the cars 
forward, I heard the speech of the principal at 
the close of the performance. : 

The students then entered the cars. I gave 
a tremendous whistle, and off we went, the 
students, true to their noisy natures, yelling 
like madmen. As we moved on, we discovered 
a fleet of boats, loaded with Wimpletonians, 
sailing down the lake. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WHY MATT WENT TO SCHOOL. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


(CONOCLUDED.) 
‘* (“AN’T I go in and see Ben?” Matt asked, 
after a long silence. 

*“ Can’t you sit still in the house for five 
minutes?” 

“I’m always a-sitting still in the house; I 
can’t ever go out like other kettles — like other 
boys, I mean,” with a choking gasp. 

‘Well, then, don’t try to,” followed by a 
brief silence, sprinkled with sighs and ‘ O’s,” 
and “ dear me’s,” and, — 

“ Aunt Jane, could you lend me fifty cents?” 

‘¢ How do you propose to pay me, supposing 
I should?” 

“O— why — well, there’s my apple-money.” 

‘‘ Where is it? Haven’t you made away with 
that already, and ten cents besides, which I 
overpaid you! Pay one debt before you incur 
another.” 

Matt didn’t in the least know what “ incur” 
meant, but he understood the principle in- 
volved well enough. 

“‘ Well, then, can’t I go over to Ben’s?” he 
persisted. 

“There, do go, knd don’t tease my life out 
of me! I declare—” 

But it was of no use declaring, for Matt was 
quite out of hearing. He made a short call 
upon Ben; and then he stole home through 
the back gate, and into the scullery, seized the 
coveted kettle, and was off to find the most 
liberal junkman before you could think, hav- 
ing bestowed upon his treasure a series of 
thumps and knocks, which so much impaired 
its beauty, that it is doubtful if even aunt Jane 
would have recognized her darling, had she 
met it in her own kitchen. But it was by no 
means a triumphal march for him down the 
street. Aunt Jane’s face seemed to be looking 
out at every window-pane; and he saw it re- 
flected in a thousand angles from the copper 
kettle. Every one glowered at the kettle, as 
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much as to say, ‘‘O, we know all about it; 
don’t try to throw dust in our eyes; ” while the 
kettle itself creaked on its bail, ““O,I never 
thought to come to this pass, after all I’ve 
done for the family!” Turning 2 sharp cor- 
ner, Matt ran into the arms of a constable, 
who shouted, — 

‘‘What’s up now, my little man? Who's 
hurt? You, or me, or the kettle? There’s 
bail for one of us at any rate.” 

Dear, dear, what a great way off was the 
junkman’s! and how many people lived in 
Lakeville! It appeared to him that the pop- 
ulation had increased amazingly since the 
morning. 

“Ts Mr. Winkley in?” he asked, once arrived. 

“Here lam! Who wants me?” cried out a 
voice that seemed to borrow a rustiness from 
the old iron. ‘‘O, it’s Mrs. Johnson’s boy?” 

‘« She’s my aunt,” Matt acknowledged, faint- 
ly; whether she would have cared to acknowl- 
edge him just then, was another matter. 

“Yes, I know her; many’s the pound of 
old trash I’ve bought at her place. She’s sharp 
to a bargain, she is. Copper kettle, eh?” 
eying Matt keenly. ‘‘ Why now, how strange 
things do turn! I wanted to trade on this ’ere 
the last time I was up; but she wouldn’t part 
with it for gold or silver.” 

Matt’s heart shook fearfully; he was afraid 
the man would hear it thumping about in his 
bosom. His voice seemed to have gone on an 
excursion into the pit of his stomach; he would 
have given all the money he had,—which wasn’t 
saying much, — and all he expected to have, if 
the kettle was only hanging upon its nail, safe 
and sound, in the scullery. He hadn’t sup- 
posed that she cared so much as that for it. 

‘It’s considerable battered now,” the man 
was saying; ‘* how much do you want for it?” 

‘“* As there is no help for it, I might as well 
make the best of it,” thought Matt. ‘I want 
what it is worth,” he answered, brightening a 
little. 

““Wal, you tell Mrs. Johnson I’d a gin her 
two dollars for it before it was whacked; but 
now it ain’t worth fifty cents.” 

“You may have it for fifty cents.” 


He had 
hoped to have a trifle over for peanuts and 
lemonade, which always belonged to a circus 
as much as the side-shows; but just now he 
was glad to have the kettle off his hands at 
any price. 

He went home then, with the money lodged 


in his trousers pocket. What a burden it was, 
though, after all! He had to feel after it twenty 
times before bedtime, to make sure it was 
there, and hadn’t turned mto a withered leaf, 
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like the gold piece in the story; and he woke 
in the night in a cold tremor, having dreamed 
that aunt Jane was bending over him, and ask- 
ing where he got it. . 

But these anxious cares were partly forgot- 
ten, when, the following morning, the circus 
came into town, with bugle blasts, and Shet- 
land ponies, and horses more gorgeously ar- 
rayed than Pharaoh’s; when all the children 
were grouped at the street corners, and even 
aunt Jane put on her spectacles to look at the 
elephant! 

Matt and Ben betook themselves early to the 
field, where the tent —that magic structure — 
was being raised; where the broken turf sent 
up rich earth scents, and where the neighing 
of horses, the shouts of workmen, the clatter 
and clamor, made a perfectly delightful Babel. 
It seemed to Matt as if he could already see 
the semicircle filled with expectant faces, with 
fluttering fans, and gay colors; the scolloped 
edges of the tent-cloth letting in an embroidery 
of blue sky, a hint of sunshine; could see the 
curtain lift, and the Arab riders dash into the 
ring, and spur their steeds across imaginary 
deserts. O, what a fine thing a circus was! 

As the afternoon drew near, the crowd thick- 
ened, the band inside the tent played an invi- 
tation, the hangings flapped in the wind, little 
boys tumbled over the stakes and made noth- 
ing of it; everybody was laughing and chaff- 
ing, and eating pop-corn, and buying tickets 
from a big man in a red cart. Matt peeped 
into the tent, and saw the empty seats, and 
almost made up his mind to take a top one — 
if he could get it. 

‘*T guess-we’ll go and buy our tickets now,” 
said Ben, ‘ before there's a rush.” 

Just then Matt had a queer feeling. He put 
his hand into his pocket, and there was no 
fifty-cent piece there. He had simply mis- 
taken one pocket for the other, though, and he 
drew a long breath of relief, and thrust the 
money into the ticket-vender’s hand. ‘‘ Ticket 
for me, if you please,” said Matt, his cheeks 
like twin roses, his eyes bubbling over with 
expectations of fun, his mind utterly forgetful 
of copper kettles and aunt Janes. 

** And what if I don’t please,” said the man, 
grimly, tossing the money back to Matt; ‘‘ don’t 
you come chaffing here with your counterfeits, 
or I'll hand you over to the perlice. Be off 
with you, you young rogue. Scat!” 

Dear me, what an illusion that was of the 
instant before! and how fatally dispelled! 
The copper kettle sold — not for a song, but 
for a counterfeit! Surely this was retribution. 

Matt looked about him; but. nobody was 
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paying his misfortune the smallest attention. 
Money was passing plentifully; nobody’s fifty 
cents counterfeit but his. The band was 
striking up a livelier air, people were pouring 
in through the little tented passage; he couldn’t 
have the top seat, after all. A few seconds be- 
fore he had been going to the circus; now he 
was going home to a cold dinner and a scold- 
ing. Verily he deserved it; but didn’t that 
make it all the harder to bear? He went home, 
and tried to interest himself in a story about 
good children, but was all the time wonder- 
ing, instead, what was going on at the circus; 
if the clown was “selling” the ring-master; 
if the ring-master was cracking his whip; if 
Mademoiselle Legatos was already poised on 
the tight-rope, and if any one had been invited 
to ride the donkey. He was so quiet and 
absorbed that aunt Jane decided that he must 
be sick, felt his pulse, examined his tongue, 
and mixed some brimstone. Such angelic be- 
havior on Matt’s part was too rare to be attrib- 
uted to anything but a disordered stomach. 
So he was put to bed betimes, and woke in the 
night to hear the circus trundling out of town, 
and the drivers hallooing in the distance. 

But the copper kettle hadn’t done with Matt 
yet; it haunted him like any ghost. Whenever 
his aunt asked, ‘*‘ Where’s my — spectacles, 
Matt?” he turned the color of chalk, and 
bolted out of the house. One day a neigh- 
bor actually came to borrow it; but Matt hap- 
pened to go to the door himself, and he said 
that they didn’t own such a thing. 

** What did Miss Curry want?” asked aunt 
Jane. 

*““A copper kettle,” said Matt, ‘struggling 
with the door-knob, and speaking as if a cop- 
per kettle were an unknown quantity. 

** What did you say to her? You let her 
take it, of course?” 

**T said you hadn’t one.” 

‘“What a blundering boy you are! Why 
didn’t you call me, — when it’s hanging in the 
scullery right before your face and eyes!” 

But one afternoon, Matt had been out play- 
ing ball, and coming in through the scullery, 
what should he see, hanging on its accustomed 
nail, but the identical battered copper kettle! 
I don’t know but he would have fainted if 
aunt Jane had not seized him by the shoulder 
and shaken him into a lively consciousness. 

**Do you see that, sir? Do you see that ?” 
tragically pointing at the silent witness. ‘If 
it hadn’t been for Mr. Winkley, I should never 
have set eyes on that kettle again. O, you 
dreadful, dreadful boy! What will become of 
you? There’s a pit that burns —” 
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“ And Mr. Winkley’ll go there for passing 
counterfeit money,” sobbed Matt. 

“You deserved counterfeit money. Mr. 
Winkley knew whose kettle it was, and Mr. 
Winkley knew you had no business with it. 
And so you see how bad boys always get their 
come-uppance! And, what’s more, you shall 
go right away to school to Mr. Pinchbeck, 
even if he does put cayenne pepper in the 
sugar.” 

And, true enough, I saw poor Matt leave in 
the early train this blessed morning, with very 
red eyes and a black carpet-bag. 


THE WHITE AND GOLDEN OUP. 
A FAIRY TALE. 
BY RAPHAELLA. 


HE sunshine was all fine threads of gold, 

and they had got tangled in the grass, 
among the leaves of the trees, the rose vines 
at the windows, and everywhere, but most of 
all in Bright-heart’s hair. He came down the 
garden path, his face shining with the morn- 
ing and the summer time, and his blue moroc- 
co shoes springing off the pebble walk like 
little rubber balls. But somehow the small 
feet inside the shoes took care never to tread 
on a stray flower, or a lady-bug-bright, or even 
a worm, 

Bright-heart jumped on the gate, and swung 
there, to and fro, through the yellow light and 
the green shadow, with the fresh wind in his 
hair, and the eastern sky beaming in his blue 
eyes. 

He swung there like a bird on a bough; and 
like a bird, too, he kept calling, calling, in a 
clear voice, — 

“ Rosy-posy, Rosy-posy, Rosy-posy, come 
and play with Bright-heart! ” 

And then a little girl, with the pinkest cheeks, 


and the reddest lips, and the curliest hair, and 


the whitest bib-apron in the world, came out 
of the opposite cottage, and ran over to Bright- 
heart, and jumped upon the gate, and swung 
beside him, and laughed until the gate-latch 
shook as though it would shiver itself to pieces. 

‘* What shall we do, and where shall we go, 
to-day?” said Bright-heart. 

‘“* Go to the pond, and sail boats,” said Rosy- 
posy. 

Then they sprang down from the gate, and, 
hand in hand, ran singing down the road. 

This was the song they sang: — 


“Up out of the edge of the world, 
Like a fountain, the sunbeams rise, 
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And kiss our hair and our hands, 
And brighten our hearts and our eyes. 


‘¢ And the birds fly out of their nests, 
And every one, as he goes, 
Calls, ‘ A good morning, my dears, 
Bright-heart and Rosy-pose!’ 


* And all the beautiful flowers, 
And even the growing grass, 
Nod dewy heads at us, 
And know us when we pass. 


‘* For we love everything — 
Love all that God has made; 
And we sing and we laugh in the sun, 
And we laugh and we sing in the shade.” 


So they reached the shore of the pond. And 
the water was filled with different-colored lights. 
Streaks of green and amber from the edges of 
the banks, where the yellow sand and velvety 
mosses made pictures of themselves in the 
clear waves below, and long crinkles of blue 
and white light farther out towards the middle 
of the pond, with here and there a trembling 
touch of rose-color, shot with gold from the 
beautiful shining sky in the east. 

Right in the centre of the pond — which was 
no joke of a pond, I can tell you, but a real 
lake for depth and width — there was a little 
island. O, the dearest, brightest, greenest, 
fairest little island! 

No one lived upon the island, and it was not 
much larger than most houses; but, if a fairy 
had owned it for a garden, it could not have 
been more delightful. There were seven tall 
trees growing on it: two pine trees, three lin- 
dens, and two wild plum trees; while all the 
ground was covered with blueberry bushes, 
hanging thick with great, sweet clusters of fruit. 

There were a number of large, white, spar- 
kling rocks, some half sunken in the blue water 
running up over the yellow-sanded shore, and 
some bedded in ferns and mosses under the 
trees, where little flakes of sunlight came sift- 
ing down, and all the air was full of soft, 
pleasant sounds and sweet smells. 

In the yellow sand, along the shore of the 
island, there were queer and pretty shells, of 
different shapes, and sizes, and colors. Some 
looked like little fans; others were like trum- 
pets; others again like eggshells; and they 
were white, and pearl-colored, and purple. If 
you covered your ear with the largest of them, 
you would hear a sorry little voice singing in- 
side the shell, in very gentle tones, much like 
a person sighing. This would be the voice of 
the little creature who once lived in the shell, 
and owned it for its home. This tenant 
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might have been dead for many years; but the 
little creature’s voice would live, and never die 
until the shell was broken. ' 

Bright-heart and Rosy-posy had never been 
upon the island. The water was too deep to 
wade there, and the only boats they had were 
made of leaves from the vines and trees along 
the shore. These they launched on the pond, 
and blew with their breath away from the sand, 
till the wind took them and whirled them off 
over the water out of sight. Then they said 
that their boats had gone over to the island, 
and would come back some day loaded down 
with wonderful things — shells, and fruits, and 
flowers, and robin’s eggs. But the boats — 
which were only broad, green leaves — sank 
out of sight, and never came back any more, 
neither with fruits, nor flowers, nor with any- 
thing wonderful. 

Funny as it will seem to you, I have known 
grown folks who sent off boats not much bet- 
ter built, and waited day after day for them 
to bring back something wonderful — which 
never came! Yet every morning Bright- 
heart and Rosy-posy went down to the pond- 
side to see if their boats had come back from 
the island yet; and finding that they had not 
— to send more. 

This morning the dear little souls saw a 
broad, green leaf, between the shore and the 
island, floating on the water, and loaded down 
with a great cup of white and gold. 

The leaf seemed to rise and sink upon the 
waves, as a boat naturally would in passing 
across the water; and Bright-heart and Rosy- 
posy held their breath, and clung tightly to 
each other, waiting for the broad, green leaf to 
come to land, and bring them the precious cup 
of white and gold. But it came no nearer. 

The poor little things waited and waited, 
and longed and looked; but the wonderful, 
wide leaf and the beautiful white and golden 
cup came never any nearer. 

Rosy-posy commenced to cry, and Bright- 
heart wiped the tears off from her cheeks with 
the sleeves of his blue jacket. 

‘*Never mind, Rose-pose,” he said, kindly. 
‘¢Tt has anchored for to-day; but to-morrow it 
will come.” 

Rosy-posy stopped crying. 

“Do you think so? Do you think it will 
come to-morrow, Bright-heart?” she asked, 
and began to sniff the air. ‘I smell it!” she 
cried. ‘‘I smell what the cup has got in it, 
and it smells some like spice!” 

Bright-heart sniffed. 

** Yes, I smell it, too!” he said. ‘“ It smells 
good, doesn’t it? To-morrow we shall have it.” 
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‘Yes, Bright-heart, to-morrow,” answered 
Rosy-posy; and then they went home to wait 
away the time. , 

When Bright-heart and ‘Rosy-posy went 
down to the pond the next morning, while 
yet the shadows were very long and dewy, 
and while yet the sunrise was all a perfect 
sparkle, like the shine of jewels, they sang, 
swinging their clasped hands backwards and 
forwards, and keeping time. with their little 
feet, one of Bright-heart’s blue morocco shoes 
coming down at every step, side by side with 
Rosy-posy’s little red gaiters — they sang, — 


“* A cup of white, and a cup of gold, 
As full as ever it can hold 
Of something sweet and spicy. 
A cup of gold, and a cup of white, 
And a boat that floats on the water bright, 
All so pretty, and green, and nicy. 


“ A cup of gold, and a cup of white, 
And we shall get it before to-night, 
Bright-heart and Rosy-posy. 
A beautiful white and golden cup, 
And we shall have it before we sup, 
Bright-heart and Posy-rosy.” 


But when they got there, — at the shore of 
the pond, — the cup was gone — all gone! 

The leaf was there, though; the leaf-boat, 
just as wide, and wonderful, and shining green; 
but the cup was gone, and the leaf had not 
come one bit nearer, although the wind had 
been blowing all night. 

The children stood, wondering and sorry. 

Rosy-posy cried again. 

*“*T see a piece of the pretty cup!” said 
Bright-heart; and taking off the blue morocco 
shoes, he waded into the water; while Rosy- 
posy sat on the shore, and cried, and dug the 
toes of her red gaiters into the warm, wet 
sand. 

Soon Bright-heart came back, his curly hair 
blowing in the wind, and his blue eyes shining 
in the sun. 

**T’ve got it,” said he. 

“Got what?” asked Rosy-posy. 

‘* The piece of the white and gold cup. The 
wind broke it all to pieces; but I have got one 
little bit of it.” 

Hookum, the fisherman’s boy, came slowly 
along the shore of the pond, looking for a 
place to catch minnows; and he overheard 
Bright-heart and Rosy-posy talking about the 
white and golden cup that had gone to pieces 
in the wind. 

** Show me the piece,” said Hookum. 

And then Bright-heart gave him the piece 
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of the white and golden cup, which he had 
seen floating on the water. 

** Pooh, pooh!” said Hookum; “ that wasn’t 
any cup at all!” 

“* What was it?” asked Rosy-posy. 

‘Nothing but a water lily,” said Hookum. 
‘*This piece you found on the water is one of 
the lily leaves. There’ll be another blossom, 
just like the one you saw yesterday, there to- 
morrow. I can see the bud from here, this 
minute!” 

‘* But we smelt what was in the cup,” per- 
sisted Rosy-posy. 

**So you can smell what there is in roses, 
and violets, and such,” answered Hookum; 
‘* but neither you nor anybody can see what rt 
zs that smells so sweet.” 

And then he put a bright, live worm on one 
of his fish-hooks, and grinned while he watched 
it wriggle. 

But Bright-heart and Rosy-posy went home 
very soberly, and did not sup out of the white 
and golden cup, after all. 

‘¢ Never mind, Rose-pose,” said Bright-heart. 
““You may have my bowl of bread-and-milk 
to-night, if you want it.” 


THE WRECK OF THE MARMADUKE. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


I. 
ITH clouds the sky is overcast, 
The wind goes by with trumpet blast, 

Mad-caps are leaping thick and fast. 

II. 
The beacon lights burn faint and dim, 
And the waves dash with roar and din 
Against the rocks so dark and grim. 

Il. 
The reefs gleam out — O, ghostly white! 
The moon has hid herself from sight, 
‘And wreckers pace the sands to-night. 

Iv. 
Across the waste the boom of gun 
Has floated since the set of sun, 
A shuddering sound to every one. 

v. 
Whose face could be serene and bland? 
For just within the sight of land 
A gallant ship has gone astrand. 

vI. 
A weary swimmer makes the shore. 
‘** Brave sir,” asks honest John Gilmore, 
‘* What was the name the good ship bore?” 
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vit. 
«« The Marmaduke, well-rigged and tight: 
But this is such a fearful night!” 
John Gilmore’s face grew wan and white. 

Vill. 
‘‘ My God!” he cries; and on the sands 
He bends his knees and clasps his hands, 
His white hair floating out in strands. 

Ix. 
‘‘Ten years ago my first-born, Luke, 
Despite of prayer and stern rebuke, 
Set sail upon the Marmaduke. 

x. 
‘¢O, weary all those years have been, 
Watching and waiting here for him, 
Only to see his corpse float in!” 

xI. 
“Luke? That’s my name!” the sailor said. 
“What coast is this?” ‘* Old Marblehead.” 
‘* Why, here I was both born and bred. 

xII. 
‘* God has spared me, by his good grace. 
Bring that lantern: quicken your pace, 
And let me see this old man’s face! ” 

XIII. 


The light is brought. A cry, a bound: 
The two roll arm in arm around; 
The long-lost boy at last is found! 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








AOTING OHARADE. 
BY EMMA DITTO. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. Dr Forrest, @ wealthy 
and supercilious Lady. AuGcustus Dr 
Forrest, a conceited Dandy. ANN WHITE, 
alias ANNE WHITINGTON, @ Country Girl. 
BRIDGET, a Servant. . 


FIRST SYLLABLE —GAL. 


Scene I.— Mrs. De Forrest in the Drawing- 
room busy with fancy work. AuGusTUS 
lounging in an Easy Chair, reading a news- 
paper. 

[Enter BRIDGET. ] 

Bridget. If ye plaze, ma’am, there’s a young 
woman in the basement hall as says she wants 
to see you about getting the place. 

Mrs. De F. (Languidly.) You can show 
her up stairs. 


[Zuter ANN WuITE, an awkward country girl, 
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with a large old-fashioned bonnet and cloak, 
with a carpet-bag in her hand. She cour- 
testes. Mrs. De Forrest looks at her from 
head to foot. AuGustus, dropping his pa- 
per and lifting his quizzing-glass, stares 
coolly at her.] 


Do you wish to see me? 

Ann. I come to see Mis’ De Forrest about 
gittin’ the place. I suppose you’re her. 

Mrs. De F. Your suppositions are quite cor- 
rect. I am Mrs. De Forrest, and you will 
please to state your errand as soon as possible. 

Ann. It won't take long, ma’am. I heerd you 
wanted another girl abaout the haousework, an’ 
I come tu see abaout gittin’ the place. It’sa 
powerful big haouse; mus’ be a sight of work. 
Why, aour meetin’-haouse up tu Beanville 
hain’t a mite bigger’n these tu rooms is long. 

Mrs. De F. You are from the country, I 
suppose, then? 

Ann. Yes, ma’am; jest from Beanville this 
mornin’. 

Mrs. De F. Then you probably are not ac- 
quainted with the ways of city houses? 

Ann. Wal, no; I must say I hain’t never 
been used tu a haouse that had so many fixin’s 
as this one; but I’ve got sense, ma’am, and 
there hain't no kind of work but what I can 
turn my hand tu. Why, I’ve tuk care of fifteen 
caows all to onst; and there hain’t a woman in 
Coon County that can make better butter than 
I; and there hain’t many families in Beanville 
but what’s glad enough to hev’ me take hold 
an’ help ’em in-time o’ sickness, or hayin’, or 
harvestin’. 

Mrs. De F. Have you been accustomed to 
go out to service? 

Ann. No, indeed, ma’am. I hain’t no reg’lar 
hired gal; nor I hain’t obleeged to wark aout, 
neither; but I sometimes go aout to accom- 
modate. 

Mrs. De F. Then, if you are not obliged to, 
why do you leave a place where your accom- 
plishments are so highly appreciated? 

Ann. Because, ma’am, the winters is lonesome 
tu grandfather’s, where I live, and there hain’t 
much tu do, and they hain’t no great need of 
me till the reg’lar spring work sets in; and I 
thought I'd like tu see the city and earn a little 
on my own accaount. 

Mrs. De F. You will have small chance to 
see the city, if you live with me; I am very 
strict with my servants. 

Ann. I hain’t never been used to bein’ called 
a servant. 

Augustus. What’s your objection to being 
called a servant? 
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Ann. T hain’t never been used tu it, sir. Up 
in aour parts we call any one who lives aout, 
help, or a hired gal; and servant means slave, 
in the ’riginal; and I hain’t nobody’s slave. 
I’ve had good chance for an education. I went 
tu school six winters runnin’. 

Augustus. You don’t say so! And you came 
from Squashtown a running? 

Ann. Beanville; if you please, sir; and I 
walked. 

Augustus. O,ah! Beg pardon. young wo- 
man; I knew it was from a vegetable district 
of some sort. Haven’t you left some discon- 
solate beanpole up yonder, who is languishing 
for your clinging tendrils — the one that used 
to “sot by” you so much? 

Mrs. De F. Augustus, dear, don’t tease the 
poor creature. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! I really suppose the girl is honest 
and capable. ~" 

Augustus. (Looking at her through his eye- 
glass.) She is homely enough to be. ’Pon 
honor, she is. NowI am a judge of morals. 
Just let me put her through the questions. I 
say, young woman, do you play the piano? 

Ann. I've seen Josh Maguire play the fiddle; 
but I guess he don’t play the pianny. I can 
spin, though. 

Augustus. Can you go to meeting blindfold, 
and sing Greenville backwards, with your 
hands tied behind you, on a dark night? 

Ann. Arter hearin’ you, sir, I think I could. 

Augustus. Do you, though? Rough on me. 
Ha, ha! I say, mother, it’s my opinion she is 
qualified, mentally and morally. A “ gal” 
that knows the meaning of words in the 
‘***riginal,” and went to school a “ runnin’,” 
and can sing Greenville backwards, is not 
met with every day, and you had better secure 
the phenomenon. 

Mrs. De F. But, Augustus, she is dreadfully 
unsophisticated. I don’t know what I can do 
with her. 

Augustus. O, just lay down the law plain, 
and let her take it or leave it. 

Mrs. De F. (Turning to ANN.) What is 
your name? 

Ann. Ann White. 

Mrs. De F. Well, Ann, I have reason to 
believe that you are honest and capable. 

Ann. (Courtesying.) Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. De F. And as I very much need an- 
other servant, I am willing to engage you. 
But there are some things you must under- 
stand. I treat my servants as servants, not 
equals. You will sleep in the attic and eat 
in the -kitchen, and not intrude into the 
presence of the family, unless to render some 
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Do you wish to remain on these 


service. 
terms? 

Ann. Well, ma’am, ’tain’t what I’ve been used 
tu; but things is different daown here, and I’m 
a good way from home, and I don’t want tu 
go home beat; and I guess, on the whole, I 
had best stay. 

Mrs. De F. Very well; youcan go down to 
the kitchen, and Bridget will tell you what to 
do. (ANN turns to go.) 

Augustus. Hold on a moment, young wo- 
man, and let me tell you some of the advan- 
tages of the situation. Mother has been a 
little rough in laying down the law. But I 
can assure you, Miss Beanpole, that the po- 
sition has some fine points. In the first place, 
you are getting in with an A No. 1 aristocratic 
family, in a four-story brown stone front, on 
the avenue; and there are stationary tubs, and 
hot and cold water, and a dumb-waiter, andqio 
children in the family except myself — a sweet 
infant of twenty-two summers; and you will 
find that we have a fine aisy chair in the 
kitchen, and put the cooking and beds out to 
make; and you will often be invited into the 
parlor to entertain company; and you'll have 
Thursdays out, and be expected — positively 
expected — to go to your sister’s first cousin’s 
dead baby’s wake once in every ten days or so 
at least. Now don’t that brighten the prospect 
a little? and — 

Mrs. De F. (Sharfly.) Ann, why do you 
stand there like a dummy, when I told you to go 
down stairs immediately? Go. [2#xit ANN. 
I do declare, after all my efforts, I am posi- 
tively ashamed of you, Augustus, that you de- 
mean yourself to talk to persons in her station 
in such an undignified way. 

Augustus. ’Pon honor, mother, the girl was 
so green, and looked so scared, that I had 
to poke a little fun at her; and if you are 
cross about it, I will go down street until 
you get over it: this house is so confounded 
slow. 

Mrs. De F. You are a very undutiful son. 

Augusits. You are a very amiable mother. 
I wish you good morning. (He bows pro- 
Soundly and leaves the room.) 

[Z£xct Mrs. DE Forrest. 
(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


_—e——_— 


— A LITTLE girl, one rainy morning, ex- 
claimed, as she looked from the window, “ O, 
mamma, the ittle chickens are all saying their 
prayers.” The chickens were holding their 
heads down, and had one leg curled up on ac- 
count of the rain. 
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FIRESIDE GAMES. 
Parlor Croquet. 


NEW style of parlor croquet has made its 
appearance, and, from its many advan- 

tages over the old style, it cannot help finding 
favor with boys and girls in general. By the 
new plan the use of a board is dispensed with, 
and the game can be played on a common 
dining-table. The turning posts and bridges 
are loaded, so that they stand firmly, while a 
belt easily adjusted around the table keeps the 
balls on. The implements are exactly like the 
ones used out of doors, only, of course, of 
smaller size, and made of cocoa, box, apple- 
tree, or rock-maple woods, highly polished, 
and put up neatly in boxes. They are manu- 
factured. by Oliver L: Briggs & Co., Boston, 
Mass., and are sold at quite low figures, eight 


dollars buying one of the very best. 


The Wonderful Wafers. 


The following neat little trick is sent by 
‘*Punch the Printer:” ‘*On each side of a 
table-knife place, in the presence of your com- 
pany, three wafers. Take the knife by the 
handle and turn it over three or four times, to 
show. that the wafers are allon. Desire some 
person to take off one wafer from one side of 
the blade; turn the knife three or four times 
again, and there will appear only two wafers 
on each side, remove another wafer, turn the 


knife as before, and there will appear only one - 


wafer on each side; take the third wafer away, 
turn the knife as before, and there will appear 
to be no wafer on either side. After a mo- 
mentary pause, turn the knife again three or 
four times, and three wafers will appear on 
each side. 

“The secret of this capital trick consists in 
using wafers of the same size and color, and 
turning the knife so that the same side is con- 
stantly presented to view, and the wafers are 
taken off that side one by one. The three 
wafers will thus remain untouched on the 
other side; so that when you have first made 
it appear that there are no wafers on either 
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side, you may, apparently, show three on each 
by the same means. k 

‘The way to turn the knife is as follows: 
When you lift it-up, turn it in your hand, 
with your finger and thumb, completely round, 
until the side that was uppermost when you 
lifted it comes uppermost again. This is done 
in an instant, and is not perceptible if adroitly 
managed.” 5 


Verbaneum. 


“Chip” sends us the following pretty game: 
‘Each person is supplied with a pencil and 
paper. A leader is chosen who knows how to 
play the game. The company then choose a 
long word, like *“‘ manufacture,” or ‘ miscel- 
laneous,” which they all write at the head of 
their slips of paper. The leader then takes 
out his watch, and tells the players that they 
have just three minutes to make as many 
words as they can, beginning with the first 
letter of this word, and using only the letters 
in the large word. For example, take ‘“ man- 
ufacture.” They all make as many words as 
they can; as, men, man, meat, mat, face, farm, 
fume, &c. The leader then tells them their 
time is up, and begins reading his words off, 
as ‘*man;” and all those having that word, 
answer Yes; and those not having it say No. 
No abbreviations or nicknames are to be used. 
No letter cdn be used more than once in one 
word. Each one in turn reads off his list of 
words; and if the player next to the person 
reading has any word not mentioned by him 
or her, he reads it when his turn comes. 


SKATING. 


HE skating carnival is now at its height. 

All through the country the lovers of this 
exhilarating sport are making the most of the 
opportunities offered. The rinks and parks, 
which are now considered indispensable in all 
large cities, are crowded day and evening with 
merry throngs of skaters, while the boys and 
girls in the country are, on the various rivers, 
lakes, and ponds, all engaged in the prevailing 
winter pastime, which’ has come to be looked 
upon as an art. And it certainly is an art, for 
it is only after long practice, combined with 
confidence in.one’s powers, that any one is en- 
abled to become proficient. Skating is not 
what it was ten years ago, when it was en- 
gaged in almost exclusively by boys; but it is 
now, and in the city more especially, one of 
the chief winter enjoyments of a large number 
of both sexes. 
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ANSWERS. 


t. Birdsley Plain. 2. Manitouline. 3. Man’s 
age 27, wife’s 25, son’s 8 4. Angelo. 
5- Newton. 6. Voltaire. 7. Lamb. 8. Col- 
eridge. 9. Tennyson. 10. Cowper. 11. 
Channing. 12. Matrimony. 13. C(o)at. 14. 
He(a)r. 15. Sp(e)ar. 16. Ho(r)se. 17. 
S(p)end. 18. Re(a)d. 19. Ho(s)e. 20. (Tea) 
(he) x sss o (four) (youth) shor (ten) o (ewer) 
1 (eye) (vest) wea (grate) x (tent) — The ex- 
cesses of our youth shorten our lives to a great 
extent. 21. Canary. 22. Sandwich. 23. No- 
man’s Land. 24. Deer. 25. Sable. 26. Su- 
gar. 27. Candi-a. 28.-Handy Andy. 29. 
Tennessee (ten I see). 30. One is postmaster, 
and the other is most pastor. 31. Sandwiches. 
32. (He) (arm) u (C) (hand) (sail) (eye) tl— 
Hear much and say little. 33. From the Oak 
to the Olive. 34. Griffith Gaunt,’or Jealousy. 
35- Osceola. 36. Our Mutual Friend. 37. In 
School and Out. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


38. 


YACERMO X 


CHARADE. 
41. My first is gone; my second is cold; my 
whole is a room. — MONSIEUR. 





DECAPITATION SENTENCE. 

42. Whole, I am a phrase of three words. 
The first is_an article, the second is garbage, 
the third is a stream of water. Behead the 
first, and leave a male; the second, and leave 
what we all have; the third, and leave to fret. 
You now have another sentence. 

Monsieur. 


SHAKESPEARIAN REBUS. 


ConcEALED Towns. 


The letters forming the names of towns in 
the United States follow each other consecu- 
tively, one name in each sentence : — 

44. There were, counting the general, eight 


persons present. 45. ‘Why do you say cut? 
Icannot cut.” 46. Said the man at the helm, 
“T ran for shore soon as we landed.” 47. 
Mordecai rode to town to-day. 48. The party 
immediately left the place. 49. The man said 
he would snatch Ezra from danger at the peril 
of his life. HauTBoy. 


ENIGMA. 

50. It is composed of 8 letters. The 7, 8 is 
a preposition. The 2, 4,1 isan animal. The 
5, 6, 3 is to be showy. ‘The whole is good ad- 
vice. Daisy Down. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

The initials and finals form the names of two 
distinguished characters of the Bible : — 

51. 1. An Israelitish leader of much renown. 
2. The father of Jehoshaphat, and a good 
king. 3. A stream of water. 4. A river of 
Russia. Rose. 
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LORRIE’S “Trip to High Bridge” must 

have been delightful, especially with such 
a genial mamma. Harold evidently needs a 
little “reorganizing.” Boys of his age gen- 
erally do when they go on excursions with 
their sisters. — Green Heron, Esq., contributes 
a paper on natural history, particularly de- 
scribing the habits of the green heron, allud- 
ing, with some bittern-ness, to a specimen 
once seen in New York. Some parts of the 
rebus could not be well represented. — Dickey 
Dean, we intend to improve the Magazine as 
much as possible this year, and hope to merit 
the best opinions of all our patrons. We did 
write such a book, but it is now out of print. 
— Charles E. C., under various names, ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” “ Platinum,” “Leon de Grande,” and 
“ Palatine,” all at Drawer 270, Toledo, O., 
desires correspondents upon dramas, chemis- 
try, history, and travels. He must be a 


young man of very extensive information. — 


A. R. U., we think it rather far-fetched, and 
just a bit rough. Try again. 

Lamp Post, pertinacity is an important ele- 
ment of success when coupled with a determi- 


nation to improve. We are of the opinion that | 


Tempest’s good luck was entirely owing to his 
improvement in the puzzle line. For your in- 
struction and encouragement we insert your 
enigma, with some alterations. In the first 
place, there was a letter repeated. Then some 
of the points were not sufficiently obscure. 
The fact is, we do not wish anybody to send us 
anything less than the result of their best pos- 
sible efforts. — Sancho Panza is waxing en- 
thusiastic over the Magazine, and hints strong- 
ly of a good club for the New Year. Much 
obliged to him for saying he thinks it the very 
best. We intend to make it better and better 
each year. Sorry the rebus was too easy. 
Monsieur’s charades are acceptable. We 
observe that he improves somewhat in letter- 
writing, and, with care, will make a good pen- 
man. — Chevalier’s charade is too easy. The 
rebuses have been received before. He sends 
an old conundrum about Berlin being like a 
drunken man, because it’s on the Spree.— 
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Humorist, Epicurus was born at Gargettus, in 
Attica, 340 B. C., and was the greatest philoso- 
pher of his age. He taught that the happiness 
of man consists in pleasure; but he meant the 
high state of enjoyment which comes from the 
temperate and lawful use of the means of hap- 
piness with which God has endowed us. Epi- 
curean signifies a delicate, cultivated, and re- 
fined taste that has never been corrupted by 
any intemperance or excess. — See W. M., right 
about the answer. That’s a splendid club; 
send on the money, and see the publishers’ 
list of terms. 

O. O. Jr., writes a very good letter, and 
wishes for correspondents on -the ‘ white 
mice” question. He has fourteen of them. 
Address O. O. Jr., Box 8, Bergen City, N. J., 
agent for all kinds of postage stamps. — Alert 
says, though he lives at the Hub, he feels it his 
duty to speak against Green Heron, Esq., in 
defence of New York. He writes, “It is a 
large city, but I am sorry to say it is about as 
filthy as it is large. Did G. H. see the iron 
bridge at the corner of Fulton Street and 
Broadway? Wonderful structure — isn't it? At 
least a quarter of a hundred persons cross it 
each day, half of these being delighted visitors, 
like myself. Then those delightful street block- 
ades! &c., &c.” Decidedly eulogistic. Alert 
would like a specimen copy of some boy’s 
publication — Box 536, Boston, Mass. — Here 
comes another wag — who, by the way, drives 
a neat quill, inquiring, *‘ Why are twice eleven 
and twice ten the same? Because twice eleven 
are twenty-two, and twice ten are twenty, too.” 
Good enough. This dangerous person says 
he will answer a// letters addressed to D. P. M., 
Norwich, N. Y.— U No makes seven hundred 
and four words from ‘‘ manufactories.” — Ben- 
nie G. and another Ben send answers to re- 
buses. — Runaway, the rebus has. been too 
often used. 

ACCEPTED. 

Charade — Korn Kobb; blanks — Tempest; 

puzzle — Essex. ‘ 
DECLINED. 

Fox, Free Lecturer, Slim Jim, Neptune, Tem- 

pest, Paul Kendall, Killington, Em Em. 


Wisu CorRRESPONDENTS. 
Impromptu (on stamps, coins, &c.), Shel- 


burne Falls; Slim Jim, 36 Bedford Street, New 
York; Charlie Austin, 26 Woodbridge Street, 


-Hartford, Ct.; F. Feast, Box 6065, New York 


City, N. Y.; Henry Storm (on stamps), Box 
4731, New York City, N. Y.; Runaway, 193 
Longworth Street, Cincinnati, O.; B. C. 
Defghi, Box 14, West Medford, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








SPAIN. 


T= revolution just accomplished in Spain 
reminds us that it is a good time to give 
a sketch of that unhappy country’s history. 
If we should commence, as Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker commenced his History of New York 
under the Dutch, — from the beginning of the 
world, — there would probably be ample time 
to overtake passing events before the Span- 
iards become a quiet and orderly people, either 
under a king or a president. 

Spain has had its full share both of the 
smiles and the frowns of fortune. It was as 
widely known in early ages for its wealth as it 
has been in modern times for its beggars. 

Nearly three thousand years ago the Phe- 
nicians commenced to plant colonies in the 
south of Spain. They found the country 
abounding in silver. So plenty, indeed, was 
the silver ore, that, according to one ac- 
count, they not only loaded their fleet with it, 
but they returned home with their anchors 
and the commonest implements made of the 
same precious metal. 

This is doubtless an exaggeration; but we 
have reason to believe that silver was-more 
abundant in Spain than in any other quarter 
of the ancient world. Few silver mines were 
known in Asia in ancient times; yet an im- 
mense quantity of silver was in circulation 
there during the flourishing period of the Per- 
sian empire. According to Herodotus, all the 
nations of that vast empire, except the Indians 
and the Ethiopians, in the reign of Darius, 
son of Hystaspes, paid their tributes in silver. 
A large portion of this was obtained from the 
Pheenicians, and was distributed through Asia 
by the traders who came to Tyre. 

The Carthaginians also drew uncounted 
treasures of silver and gold from Spain. When 
Carthagena was taken from them by Scipio, 
the portion of the precious metals which fell to 
the Roman treasury was eighteen thousand and 
three hundred pounds in weight of silver, two 
hundred and seventy-six golden cups, each 
weighing a pound, and silver vases without 
number. Near this city was a silver mine, 
which is said to have occupied forty thousand 
workmen, and which paid the Romans nearly 
two millions of dollars annually. Another 





mine in the Pyrenees furnished to the Car- 
thaginians, in Hannibal’s time, three hundred 
pounds of silver daily. 

The quantities of gold and silver brought 
into the public treasury by the Roman consuls, 
who subjugated the different parts of the pen- 
insula, were enormous. Still the country was 
not exhausted; for it was almost as highly 
favored in soil and climate as in its mineral 
treasures. 

* Next to Italy, if we except the fabulous re- 
gions of India, I would rank Spain,” wrote 
Pliny in the first century of our era. At that 
time the country contained four hundred and . 
nine cities; and there was not within the em- 
pire a province where the people were more 
industrious or more prosperous. 

How strongly this contrasts with the his- 
tory of modern Spain! When the Spanish 
monarchs were aspiring to rule the world, the 
streets of their cities were overrun with beg- 
gars. Only a century ago the number of peo- 


ple in Spain who were without shirts, because 
they were too poor to buy them, was estimated 
at three millions, or one third the population 
of the kingdom. Within a hundred years, 
however, in spite of numerous drawbacks, the 
wealth of the country has vastly increased, and 
the population has doubled. 


Common Worps.— The word “book” is 
derived from the Saxon language. Before the 
invention of paper our Saxon ancestors used 
to write their books, letters, and accounts on 
blocks or billets of wood. The wood of the 
beech tree, called in the Saxon language doh, 
being close-grained and hard, was mostly used 
for that purpose, and hence the word ‘ book.” 
The word “‘ money” was originated from the 
word Moneta, a temple of Juno. The first 
silver money ever coined was made at the 
mint in the Temple of Juno Moneta, in Rome, 
A. U. C. 482. 


—— Fine dress will never make a man a 
gentleman, no more than a coating of black 
paint would make him a negro. He may 
excel in music, dancing, and fine dressing, yet 
his vulgarity may be apparent in every action. 


“« The churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion’s sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break, 
At seasons, through the gilded pale.” 


The true gentleman should be hospitable and 
kind, and should treat all mankind with 


‘Truth and honor, freedom and courtesy.” 





